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Iv consoruity with the intention expressed i in a former essay 
on the law of Principal and Agent, it is proposed in ‘some de- 
gree to complete the outline then presented, by now consider- 
ing the law relating to Masters of Ships and Common Carriers. 

Of those employed as Commercial Agents, few have more 
various duties to perform, or without ee authority; subject 
their Principals to greater esponsibili an é 
While the ostensible and apparel ‘sole object of their ap: 
‘ pointment i is the navigation of the vessels committed to their — 
I , they are occasionally required to act the part of mer - 
chants, and from necessity constituted the legal representatives, 
not only of the owners of the ship, but — pax « the 
proprietors of the cargo. : one 

Successfully, or even safely, 6 execute ‘their trust various 
and somewhat dissimilar qualificati are "requisite, Nautical 
skill must be combined with mercantile informat#™ A theo- 
retical and practical: Imowledge of the art of p-Vigation, is es- 
sential to conduct the vessel in safety to its estined port—but 
even in relation to the navigation of the aap, this knowledge 
forms but. part of the qualifications necessary: Commanding 
those “whose home is on the deep,” and-whose habits, unin- 
fluenced by the charms and the charities of domestic life, ren- 
der them insubordinate 2 and audacious, ‘there i is ae. of the 
_ Vor, L—No. 1 is  ,35 * 
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Master firmness and decision to preserve authority, and enforce 
discipline, yet so regulated by good sense and moderation, as to 
prevent authority and discipline from degenerating into tyranny 
and cruelty. Exposed at times to the attacks of enemies and 
pirates, courage is necessary to protect the property confided 
to his care. Storms and, tempests are the. incidents of his 
voyage, and to escape disastrous results from encountering them, 
he must possess presence of mind in time of danger. His cour- 
age and self possession should, as has been said by. a celebrated 
French Jurist, (Emerigon,) “be able to dissipate fear, to calm 


> disturbed minds, and inspire confidence ine the breasts of. the 


most timid. He should have the talent to command, and en- 
force obedience to his orders, When the vicissitudes of the 
voyage require of him to act the part of a merchant, he should 
possess business qualifications, and be e conversant with the forms 
and course of tradess. w) 

But it is not in relation to these and dian’ fafeidion for his 
office, that’ we are now to inquire. It is his character as 
an Agent—his authority to bind lthose by whom the ship is 

ommnetl: to act for the proprietors of the cargo, and especially 
_ his liability in common with the owners of the ship, for injuries 
ee 1 Toses s resulting from his negligence or misconduct, or for which 

triers the law makes both the Masters and Carriers re- 
sponsible, which it is proposed to consider. | 

The authority of the Master to bind the owners is’ sais, 
e%ressly given. It is implied from his appointment, which 
hole him, forth to. the world as worthy of trust. and confidence. 
Accorting to the principle stated in a former essay, they are. 
answeraje for all his acts, for the performance of which an 
authority say be presumed, from his situation and character, 
although he <ontravenes his -private instructions. All his law- 
ful contracts, berefore, relative to the usual employment of the 
ship, are obligatog upon his employers, whether they are the 
absolute owners of the vessel or only the charterers, provided 

in the latter case, the charterer hes thesxcltetve peneniang and 
navigation of the ship: (St. Abt. 28; note. ds 

Where the:ship is a general one, that. isy nat chartered, but. 

employad'to carry the: goods of: a eben of perma not_con- 
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nected with each other, the Master when aboard has guthority 
to make contracts relative to the freight.. Ale cannot, however, 


of his authority, The Master may gp 4 when the vessel is in 
a foreign port, where the owners have no Agent, charter her 
by virtue of his general authority. (2 W..C. C. R. 149.) But if 
the owners themselves have contracted for the employment of 
their ship, the Master capaot by the implied authority of his 
character, alter.such contract, or substitute another for it. (11 
| MomTe i. Ket ne fat is he the Agent of the owner, from 
elation of Master and,owner, that where a ship while ; 

— was sold a the owners at home, the purchaser was 
_ held liable for supplies subsequently furnished upon a contract 
with the Master, though neither the Master nor the person fur- 
nishing the supplies, knew of the sale of the vessel, and conse: | 
quent change of ownership. (6 Mass. R. 422.) + ae 

The power of the Master is not confined to. making ¢ engage- 
ments relative to the employment of the ship; he may bind the 
* owners by contracts respecting the means of employing. and 
navigating her. . To him i is usually confided the hiring of” 
seamen, and the purchasing of the requisite supplies for 
yoyage. The usage, and his character as Master, furnish pre- 
_ sumptive evidence of his being authorized to contract for wh 
purposes, even at the place where the owner resides,.and of 
course much stronger proof of his authority when the ‘shi 
abroad. ‘To bind the owners, however, by such contracts, 
supplies. must appear to be reasonable, or jt must. be ‘shown, . 
that the.money advanced for the purchase of them was want- 
ing. There must also be nothing in the circumstances of the 
transaction, to repel the presumption, that the Master onhed 
under the authority. of the owners. | 

In the contracts thus made by. the Master, the owners are 
rendered liable; but he is also personally bound to those’ with 
whom he contracts, unless by the terms of the contract it is 
expressly otherwise provided, or unless the circumstances show 
that credit was given to.the owners alone. The Master's 
authority is not confined to contracts personally obligatory upon 
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the owners. He may in certain cases create a lien upon the 
ship, and even hypothecate or pledge the whole, or sell part 4 
the cargo, though owne} by strangers. 

‘The most staunch and yell found’ ship may be disabled by 
gales and tempests; the best planned and most lawful voyage 
be interrupted by the violence of belligerants, the cupidity of 
privateersmen, or the unjust and arbitrary acts or edicts of 
foreign princes. From these and similar causes, the ship and 
cargo are sometimes, at an intermediate port, where the own- 
ers have no authorized Agent, placed i in situations of embar- 
rassment and peril. To release them, and prevent the voyage 
from being broken up, often requires the exercise of an extra- 
ordinary authority i in behalf of the owners, which as the neces- 
sity, for it is rarely anticipated, is seldom expressly given. . This 
authority, where‘ there is no other. authorized Agent, the law 
has vested i in the captain. It exists, however, only in cases of 
, and is to be exercised as a last resource. 

Thus, were funds are wanted in a foreign country, though it 
may be even at the port of destination, (3 Johns, R. 352,) to 

repair the ship, to purchase provisions, or for any other pur- 

pose necessary to complete the enterprise, in which the vessel is en- 
aged, whether the necessity has arisen from extraordinary 

ans ers, or in the ordinary course of events, the Master may, 
if he cannot obtain it otherwise, borrow money at maritime in- 
terest on bottomry, and pledge the ship a 1 freight for the re- 
payment at the end of the voyage. ‘The terms bottomry and 
ime interest, are familiar to most merchants, but it may not 

be improper to state their legal acceptation. A bottomry bond 
is a security, by which the ship and freight are pledged by way 
of mortgage, for a loan or advance to the Master or owner. It 
is called bottomry, the bottom or keel being figuratively used to 
denote the whole vessel. The lender generally speaking, takes 
upon himself the risk of the safe arrival of the vessel. If it is 
lost, he loses his right to repayment, but in consideration of the 
risk which he thus incurs, the law allows him to stipulate for, 
and receive a greater rate of interest, than would otherwise be 
legal. This is called maritime interest, varying as to its rate, 
according to the contract of the parties. A respondentia bond 
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is, where the loan is upon a pledge of merchandise, the condi- 
tion of repayment being the safe arrival of the goods pledged; 
the amount loaned, both principal and interest, being at the risk 
of the lender during the voyage, who is, therefore, alsova allowe 

to receive maritime interest. — 1 HB 

To return to the authority of the Master to raise noneiyt on 
bottomry at maritime interest. When he does so, as the loan 
-was not on the personal credit of the owner, the owner is not 
personally responsible. ‘The lender, if the ship arrives safe, 
must resort to the specific security of the vessel and freight, or to 
_ the Master =e his el cagegement @ as s the obligor of the 

bond. 

The authority thus given to the Master, to pledge the ship 
and freight, is intended to promote the interests of the owners, 
but as being exercised abroad, it may be perverted and abused, 
the law has endeavoured to guard against such results, and 
far as practicable to protect the owner from fraud’ and collu- 
sion, and from the injuries which might follow from an impro- 
vident exercise of this power by the Master. For this purpose © 
-various safeguards have been established. ‘It has been deter- 
mined that the Master cannot b r! row on. bottomry, where the 
advances are not necessary for repairs or supplies, or for effect 

ating the objects of the voyage, or the safety and security of 

-the ship—nor where the Master has other funds which he 
might use—nor where he can borrow on the credit of his owner 
—nor where the consignees of the owner Mave. ace in their 
hands. 

In these cases, the novell which i is the sole pe of ih : 
authority: to i does not exist, and the authority, therefore, — 
is not conferred. 

Neither is the Master authorized to hypothecate the ship foi 
advances previously made, nor for the debts of his owner. (2 
Wash. C. C.R..145.) It follows of course, that he cannot do so 
to advance his own private interest—nor can he do it for the 
benefit of the cargo. (9 Johns, R. 29.) 

It is required that the necessity of the loan, if disputed, 
should be proved by the lender; but if the necessity exists, and 
he acts fairly, he is not bound to see’ to the proper application 
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of the money by thedaster, nor — by: his dishonest 4 
of it. | tention 
lt has: been dusting Wehetagé the diniignen of the ship or 
‘eargo: could take:a bottomry bond for advances, as it afforded 
an opportunity for collusion and fraud. But it is now settled, 
that where a. necessity existed for the hypothecation, where 
the consignee had no funds in his hands, and the fairness of the 
transaction is established, that the bond being given toa con- 
signee will not affect its validity ; though in such cases a court 
would eeeipine. _ circumstances of the loan with a ee 
eye, aided 
To ronald a oktodney by the Master valid, the inane sinait 
have been advanced on the credit of the ship—if it has been 
lent without a bottomry, and from doubts as to the solvency of 
the owner or, other circumstances, the lender subsequently 
wishes the further security of the ship, the Master cannot pledge 
though the money borrowed was Rporeaninys and hes been 
we to the purposes of the voyage. 
A ship bound from Philadelphia to Ostend, Wes obliged to siut 
into. Dover in’ distress, where she was refitted; and the con- 
signees at Os end being informed by the captain of his situation, 
“furnished him -with a credit on London, by which he raised 
money. sufficient to pay the expenses incurred. The ship pur- 
sued her voyage to Ostend, where the consignees having -ac- 
cepted bills drawn by the owner beyond.the amount of freight 
and. cargo, told.the captain he should not leave the port, unless 
he would repay the money advanced in England for repaixs;or 
hypothecate his vessel. ‘The captain couldnot repay-the money, 
and for some time refused to hypothecate the: ‘ship, but finding 
expenses to accumulate, he at last consented. ' The consignees 
introduced him to another mereantile house, to whom he.exe- 
cuted a bottomry bond, but teceived no money. The vessel 
returned to Philadelphia; but in the mean time the owner had 
failed, and had assigned his ship to his crediters, The foreign 
bond holders libelled the vessel in thé admiralty of Pennsylva- 
nia; but the distinguished Judge, and.accomplished scholar, who 
then presided in, that court, (the late Francis Hopkinson, Esq. 
whose mantle has so happily fallen upon his son and. successor,) 
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decided that the law never designed i in this ‘manner, to. give 
partial advantages in mercantile connexions, or secure the 
balance of a running’ account between owners and consig 
‘That under the circumstances, the captain had not power to 
hypotheeate the vessel to the consignees, and that the hypothe- 
cation to the plaintiffs, who were not at all interested i in. the 
transaction, and whose names were only used to save appear- 
ances; was thé same as if made to the consignees. (Hopkins. 
Adm. Decis. 168.) ° This decision was appealed from; but was 
ae confirmed by the ro Court of Errors and Ap- 


Tt * a neat tule of iw tae the Master mbes no authority 
to sell the ship, and that by such a sale, no interest is vested in 
the purchaser; but as has been observed by Sir William Scott, 
(1 Rob. Adm. R. 221,) “laws which will not admit of a1 an equi L 
table construction, to be applied to the inevitable m sfortunes ; OF r 
necéssities of men, cannot be laws framed for human sqcreties.” 
In cases of extreme necessity, therefore, not only are exceptions. 
to general rules éstablished, but all rules are superseded. The 
Master, it is true, is appointed only to navigate the ship, and i it 
is evidently beyond his commission to sell, yet in a case of w r- 
gent necessity and extraordinary iculty, his sale made it in the 
exercise of a sound and honest discretion, and for the benefit of 
all concerned, would be sanctioned. But in the language of 
Judge Washington, the sale can only be justified in cases of 
extreme necessity in a foreign country, and to: prevent the pro- 
perty from perishing. (2 Wash. C. C. R. 150.) There must be 
no opportunity of corisulting the owner; and the Master must 
act: with the most pire good faith. (St. Abbot. 10. Note.) ‘To 
evade this prohibition to sell, or to justify their conduct, Mas- 
ters of ships sometimes obtain a sentence of condemnation of 
their Vessels as unseaworthy, and a decree of sale by some 
Court of Admiralty; but itis now well settled, that such a de- 
cree obtained upon the petition of the Master, and the report 
of surveyors, that the ship is unseaworthy, or not repairable, is 
not within the legitimate power or authority of such courts, and _ 
that the title of the purchaser at such sale, may be contested 
by the original owners of the ship, wherever it is subsequently 
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found, sia the facts upon which the decree of sale was founded 
be disputed by them. Accordingly, in a late case in England, 

(10 East. 143,) where a ship had put into Tortola, and being 
leaky, the Master applied for a survey, and upon the surveyor’s 
report, she was, by the Vice Admiralty Court, decreed to be sold; 

' the sale was declared to be invalid in a suit by the owners 
against the purchaser—the absolute necessity of it not being 
established, although it appeared to have been made bona fide, 
and intended at the time for the benefit of all concerned. 

The Master as such, does not represent the owner of the ~ 
cargo. His duty is to keep it safely, and convey it to its des- 
tined port, and generally speaking, if he exercises any other 
authority over it, his conduct is unlawful. But in cases of ur- 
gent and unforeseen necessity, the character of Agent for the 
owners of the cargo, is by the policy of the law sometimes cast 
po n the Master. Were it otherwise, the property might be 
left without protection, or not reach the intended market. One 
case in Which he is thus authorized to act for the owner of the 
cargo is, that of ransom from an enemy or pirate. Ifa part of 
the cargo is delivered, or a sum of money paid for that purpose 
by the Master, his act will be justified, and the « wwners of the 
ship and other goods be bound to contribute. Ransom from 
an enemy is prohibited to English subjects by several acts of 
parliament. (Abbot 347.) The contract is made void, and. the 
party subjected to a penalty. _No such prohibition exists in our 
Jaw, and an instance during, the late war of hat ransom of a 
valuable ship and cargo, captured at the Capes of the Delaware, 
will be recollected by many. So too, the Master may in cer- 
tain cases pledge the whole of the cargo, or absolutely sell part 
of it, to raise money for the repairs of. the ship, to enable her 
to proceed to the port of destination. The ground upon wh: 
this extraordinary power over the property of those w 
does not expressly represent, is vested in him, is the extreme ne- : 
cessity of the case, andthe supposed tacit agreement of the owner. 
of the cargo to such measures as alone will prevent the voyage in 
which he is equally interested with the owner of the ship, from 
being broken up, or unreasonably delayed. (2 W..C. C. R. 287.) 
The Master cannot, therefore, either sell or hypothecate the 
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cargo, where it is apparent, that the owners of it cannot possi- 
bly-be benefitted by such an act. A sale of the whole cannot 
of. course be for the advantage of the owner; and the Master, 
therefore, cannot sell. the whole; but a sale of part-may be for 
the owner’s benefit, as thereby the Master may be enabled to 
carry the residue to the destined market. For the same reason, 
that as thereby the whole may be conveyed to its proper mar- 
ket, he: may hypothecate 1 the whole. The part or proportion 
which he may sell, to enable him, to prosecute his voyage, is not 
. fixed by law, nor could it well.be:- It must depend upon, the 
necessity and circumstances of the case. .The only limitation 
is, that the sale. must not-be of the: whole... tg sere 

The power to sell or pledge the cargo, can be anomie’ iy 
the.Master only at an intermediate port, and not at that of the 
ship’s destination; because the only motive which can justify it, 
is-to enable the ship to prosecute the voyage. Nor can: the 
| Master sell part of or hypothecate the cargo even at an inter- 

mediate port, and for the purpose of enabling the ship to per- 
form the voyage, unless the ship and freight, and the personal 
credit of the owner, are not sufficient security for the sum which 
its is searisie te peiaty nor where the owner of the-ship or, the 
Master | has g on board. . These are to be first used 
to ; reer, gs ty the proper security for the captain to 
give, and should therefore first be given. 

_ The credit of the owners of the ship, and their propane, must 
be shown to be insufficient, and the necessity urgent, to justify 
the interference of the Master with. the rights of the owners of 
the cargo. His duty is to carry it to the place of its destination, 
and there deliver it to the Agent of the owner. . If contrary to 
this. duty, and without a sufficient cause, he sells, or pledges it, 
both he and his owners maybe made responsible for the loss sus- 

d, by the proprietor of the goods. Nor will the Master’s 

ng in good faith, excuse himor the owner, or render valid the 
sale of the goods, if the absolute necessity of the measure cannot 
be clearly made ou out. > OFOR aa: : 

_, The same urgent necessity, (which. acco cording tithe icin, 
___ has no law,) has been held to justify the } ast I 
|, @ice to the repairs of the ship, or the pisenteltioa af the voyage, 
~ Vou L—No. 13. 26 
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in selling at an intermediate port, where there is no authorized 
Agent of the shipper, goods which were damaged, or of a 
perishable nature. Ina case decided by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, the ship by stress of weather had been driven 
into a port out of her course. Part of the cargo, consisting of 
saltpetre, being damaged by sea water, the vessel being con- 
_ demned as ‘unseaworthy, there ‘being no super¢argo on board, 
nor Agent of the owners at the port, the captain sold the entire 
cargo. He was sued by the owners of the saltpetre, who con- 
tended, that as the article, though damaged, was not perishable, 
it should have been stored, and that the sale was unlawful. 
The expediency of the sale having been established by the ver- 
dict of the jury, the court decided, that the Master could Jaw- — 
fully make it on the grounds before stated. But in the same 
case it was ruled, that though the ship was condemned as un- 
seaworthy, those goods which were in good condition, and not 
perishable, the Master had no right to sell without the order of ; 
the owner, to whom he was mpenail to give ca i oie rm a 


- them 48 the owner. ‘The epee nts 
generally be the most correct course. A sale, where the soe 
are not damaged or perishable, can scarcely be justi 
circumstances—nor will it excuse, that it was ma 
order of a Court of Admiralty, upon the ap cation of the 
‘Master, if im fact the necessity to sell did not exist. 

>The owners of a shipare not only liable for the contracts and. 
_ ‘engagements of the Master, while acting within the scope of his 
employment, but they are also in certain cases responsible for 
injuries done to the property of others, by his want of care or 
of skill in the management of his vessel. Both Master a: be 
owners are bound.to all who may be affected by his acts, for 
his skill’ and care’ in the navigation of his ship. Therefore, __ 
where a vessel is run down or injured by another, the owner _ 
as well as.the Master of the vessel, by which the’ injury is done, 
are liable im damages to the full extent of the injury, if it pro. 
ceeded from want of attention, or of nautical eis part 
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of their captain, or was wilfully done by him. (1 Wash. C. C. 
Rep. 142.) The difficulty. generally is, to discover to which 
party the blame is imputable. There are, however, settled 
nautical rules, by which in many cases it may be ascertained, 
Thus the vessel-that has the wind free, must get out of the way 
of one that is close hauled—and where a vessel is entering a 
harbour, where others are anchored, neglect to check the 
course of the entering vessel, will be a fault creating responsi- 
bility for the damages which may ensue. If the collision hap- — 
pened without any negligence or fault, but from the violence of 
the wind or other physical. cause, the damage must be borne 
where it falls.” (3 Kent. Com. 184) ‘The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has decided, (4 Dallas, 206,) that the owner is 
also liable for such an injury committed, while his vessel was 
in charge of a regular pilot, on the ground that the pilot was 
_in the actual : service of the owner of the : ship. “But it seems 
the ee opinion, that the Master is not answerable, while the 
py s Ul ap is : direction of the fsa for injuries done to other 


ted from liability for dd to others, 


ae ‘of the ne: 
pilof, while the vessel is under his charge. No similar statutory 
provisions a are. gwn to exist in the United States. 

sonal Violence to his crew, or the maltreatment of hes 
passengers, the captain alone is answerable, and not the c owners. 
In relation to the crew, the law while it vests i in the Master the , 
power of enforcing discipline, by confinement or persona thas 
tisement, ‘when milder measures are not sufficient, punishes by 
damages all undue severity. As to passengers, it requires that 
his behaviour towards them should be decorous, and that they 
should receive all the accommodations stipulated for by their 
contract. In respect to them, to use the language of of Judge 
Story in a recent case, (8 Mason, 245,) the duty of the ' Master 
- 4s one of responsibility and delicacy. Their, contract with him 
is not for mere ship room, and personal existence.on board, but 
for.reasonable food, comforts, necessaries, and kindness. It is a 


stipulation not for toleration merely, but for respectful treat- 


* 


“ 


act, ‘incapacity, or default of a licensed 
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ment, for that decericy of demeanour which constitutes’ the 
charm of social life, for that attention which mitigates eyils 
without. reluctance, and that promptitude which administers 


: a to distress. In the case referred to, where the conduct of 


captain had been harsh and indecorous to passengers in his 
ship, consisting of a family, some of the members of which were 
femalés, the learned judge upon proceedings -instituted in the 

Admiralty, decreed 400 dollars damages against the captain. 
—_— en : 

‘THE CHURCH HM PENITENTIARY. SYSTEM, 92 

“tr has been the fashion with many historians, to indulge i in 
the spir it of domination in. the Catholic 
Church, during the themiddl e ordark cages, andon its fostering super- 
stiti ion an ignorance among the people, the better to keep them 
in'su pjection. That these accusations are not meee of | "Shy 


hter 

of the . ture ought not to be sticentek in ner the an am lio- 
rit of christianity never ceased its endeavours to s 
the asperities of barbarism, ; and to bring men back to a bi 
d of individual morality and social support. A popular 
lecturer on modern ‘history,* who certainly c: cannot be accused 
of undue bias to the church, will supply us with direc 
on this subject. When discussing the relat ons b 

church, (by which he understands the entire ecclesiastical nl body 
of christendom,) and the people, from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
turies, he dwells with some emphasis on its efforts to mitigate 


| the evils of slavery, and i improve both criminal and civil legis. 


lation. . He contrasts the laws of the christianized Visigoths, in 
great measure emanating from. the council of Toledo, with 
se ; the other barbarous e ple, and shows the immense 

ie ity of the former over the latter, in legislation, justice, 

and whatever interests in the search after truth and the destiny 
of man. But what more especially concerns our present pur- 
pose, is his is opinion respecting { the church penitentiary system, 


“  ® Mr? Guizot—Cours @Histoire Moderne—Paris, 1828, | ae é 


~~. 


’ 
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which he declares to be,.as far as respects principles and appli- 
cations to penal law, almost. completely in accordance with the 
ideas of modern philosophy. “If,” says Mr. Guizot, “we pay 
attention to the punishments inflicted by the church, and to. 
public penances which were its chief means of correcti 
shall find, that their leading object was to create. repentance in 
the heart of the culprit, and the moral terror of example inthe . 
breast, of the spectators.” There is also, blended with all this, 
an idea of expiation. “I do not know,” he continues, “ in the 
abstract, whether it be possible to separate the idea of expia- 
tion from that of ‘punishment, and whether there be not in every 
punishment, er of the -of giving rise to re-_ 
pentance on the part of the guilty, and of deterring those who 
might be tempted to become so, a secret and imperious desire 
to éxpiate the wrong done; bt t. waiving this point, it is evident, 
that repentance and example are the ent iipmapeie’ bythechurch | 
in its penitentiary system. Is not this also, the object of a traly 
philosophical legislation? Is it not in the name of these prin- 
ciples that, both in the last , and at the present day, the 
most enlightened publicists have called for’ a reform of Euro- 
pean penal legislation? If you open their books, those of Ben- 
_ tham, for example, you will be astonished at the resemblance 
which you will discern between the penal methods, which they 
_ proposed, and those employed by the church. T 

did not borrow them from the latter; and the churcl “cold st 
well have foreseen, that the day would come, when her exam- | 
ple would be invoked in favour of the plans of the least pious 
of the philosophers. 


BURKE'S OPINION OF ENGLISH courTs oF sOSTICE. bet) 
~ Ws insert the following as a curiosity not generally. kn wn. 


Extract from a Letter writen by Eowoxs Bons to French Law 
rence, dated 15th February, reel. ee 


» ———— But no wonder, that such villains as. Gwen should 
iees as they do, when our-Courts or Justice seem by their 
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proceedings, to be 1:uEacuE wit EVERY KIND OF FRAUD AND- 
wJustice. ‘They proceed, as if they had.an intricate settlement 
of ten’ thousand a year to discuss, in an affair that might as 
well be decided in three weeks,°as in three hundred years. 
They let people die, while they are looking for redress; and 
then all the proceedings are to begin over again, by those who 
_ may think they have an:interest in them, While:one suit is 
pening, they give knaves ap opportunity of repeating»their 
offences,.and laughing at them and their justice, as well they 
may: . I wish heartily, that if the lawyers are of opinion that 
they: may:spin out this enna a a year or to devagn hl wey 
THEIR te a OE take its wie. Fp As to dsigcaeulief 
in the OTHER “me (he had been pe emo i the —— of 


OSSIBLY HELP IT. OES cesthils fant is boc canna tal 
| own, and in one, in which I was concerned with others in a 
public prosecution, where they suffered the House of Commons 
in effect, . have the tables turned on them, and under colour 


that I have not had an Saedlindag os OP PAINTING THEM IN THEIR 
PROPER coLours. —— But I allow, that it is better that even 
po cepar memes a te hee avail” : 
cos bad ¥8b Saf Ted toss 

tl, if Yo os foe hedlacar ar fs, " 

A PIOUS LITIGANT. wer ce 
Tae affectation of piety sometimes assumes se uirenre forms. 
It is related of the Duc de Mazarin, (husband of the celebrated. 
| Hortense Manei i,) that a proposition was once made to him, 
by his adversary in @ ‘very important law-suit, for a compromise 
of the controversy by way of reference. The friends of the 
Duc urged his acquiescence in thé proposal, which appeared to 
them highly advantageous to his interestsy—but he positively 
refused in these words—* Our Saviour came into the world not 
to’bring peace, but a sword; controversies, disputes and law- 


- Fatseten are mere uid Tavestous: - God es tablis hed 
dees but seems never to have thought of arbitrators, “ie 
a,word is said about them in the Bible; therefore, I am re ved 
to carry on my law-suit for my life time, if necessary—for } J 
_ never can, as a religious man, consent to a reference.” Which 
determination he faithfully adhered to. | 
~ Thesame conscientious personage, had promised the Bishop of 
Fréjus fifty thousand’¢rowns, if he would forward his marriage 
with Hortense emai already mentioned, who wasthe al 


whose hand was. -therefo 
ended by a princely . The ‘eplcopal functionary, 
socorainety devoted himself heart and soul to the cause, and 
with such ae. oo the marriage was at length completed. 
But when tt e innocent bishoy ‘sent, to the bridegroom for his 
fifty inet chris the devout Due returned for answer— 
“My weak human nature indeed strongly urges the payment, 
~ but my religion, compels me to refuse it, since my Director has 
apprised me, that to give money for the sacrament of matri- 
mony, would be highly si 7 
bishopric.” 


<The Journwar or Law, qddsessing itself to THE ProrrE oF. run Unive .. 


TES, will be principally devoted to the exposition, in popular langu 
e philosophy, history, and actual state of law and government in di 

ent countries—of: our own constitutions, state and camer ea civil a 
criminal—judiciary systems and modes of. procedure—togeth oe 
lar essays on those branches of the law, a knowledge of arp may e most 
practically useful to men engaged in active pursuits; as, for instance, the law 
of corporations, patents, insurance, bills of exchange, and commercial and 
other contracts, in all their varieties, real estate, with the modes of convey- 
ing it, insolvency, wills, descents, intestacy, &e. &e. &e. 

Reports of interesting decided cases, biographies of eminent lawyers and 


ae others, medical jurisprudence, sketches of the legal, literary and benevolent - 


ee ‘institutions of various countries, aneedotes, and the various tot of general 
literature will be considered within the scope of this j 

Its aim will be to afford instruction without tediousness, and amusement = 

without frivolity, 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE AMERICAN DIGEST,.,... 
‘Tower, J. & D. M. Ho Philadelphia, and Hogan & Co. Pittsburgh, 
have t published the *Efti, volume of a Digested Index to the R 
bne-of the several Supreme Judicial Courts in the United States. “By 
Thomas S, Smith and Francis J. Troubat. Price in law sheep $5. 


: ie 


ig 


° 


of which are already published. | pe ie é 
_ Asa great proportion of this edition i is taken up by subecrigfil ieee 
ntlemen who wish to possess a copy, will do well to leave their names 


num, payable in advance. “5, 1. DOUSON, Soe fr te Pri 
_ Postage the same as on manly: apers in 
at. 9 a: ; for the Jo tealth, sea authorized to receive ‘subs 
eritions for hin won : 
: s, and will sc ee ee ea 
a work Ow Batss AND MINERAL aay armed by by John - ‘Bell, M.D, Wares 
the object oe the author to exhi clearly and museincty the oe benef 
apes in the preservation of health and the cure of : 


arm, sea and vapour baths; and yong a 
. which pe aid: each, oon rooMd be icial. Th In the Hie vcd cyitidion 
Ww work, the author will ‘plea all the mate ox oe i Sig exper 


} 
a 
1e YW COU 
: he can es Pale 
3 ~ cor re 
ne Sg te DTS. 


o have sehoule net the 
jaid down with suitable precision. —— 


duodecimo.- wige Sas ies 
= tp 9 a pci i a Px = cP 


s, Spies ‘Peters, Sorte, Reporter of the Supreme urt 
ited States. “1 yol. ro 8vo. : Sw wb 
These ‘Reports are published annually, i in J a : Bs 
- Perens’ Conpensen Rerorts or Caszs in the 
States, Contain the whole snog! of Decisions of” ourt, 
tion, to the commencement of Peters’ Re orts, January 
‘copious Parallel Cases in the Supreme oh reui 


nit 
This valuable, wock wail be contained in”not more 


ith some bookseller in their neighbourhood; or address a ine to J. Grig; 
* the publisher.. The price to subs cribers is $6 perv 1. payable o1 re 
_of each volume, w endl On thé appearance of t 


D ins min eer 3: yr rae sient ad- 
ofthe above ina the saving of expense ae ae 


THE FORM BOOK. | git Ue ab avesinde ts 
Tower, J. & D. M.: Hogan, N 0, 255, Market; Street, Philadelphia, 


bon Ss, COPartne hips, le p Lay . 
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